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es reappearance of Mr. Irving in the characters 

of Mathias and Jingle will remind the play-goer 
of the commencement of an eventful period in the 
history of the stage. The late Mr. Bateman’s manage- 
ment of the Lyceum Theatre was at first unsuccessful. 
Fanchette was not liked, and Mr. Albery’s Pickwick, 
in which Mr. Irving, then comparatively unknown to 
fame, played Jingle, failed to restore the fortunes of the 
house. Then came The Bells, and everybody knows 
that if it had shared the fate of its predecessors the 
Lyceum would have been closed a few days afterwards. 
As it was, this psychological and dramatic study, thanks 
to Mr. Irving’s singularly vivid and powerful imperso- 
nation of the conscience-stricken burgomaster, drew large 
audiences for many months, and the actor, by almost 
common consent, took a place in the first rank of his 
profession. Therewith a reaction in favour of the 
higher forms of the drama set in. Mr. Chatterton had 
but just declared that Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy, and opera-bouffe or entertainments of a 
similar stamp seemed to be tremendously popular. 
This, no doubt, was because a man who deserved to be 
called a tragedian had not come to the front. Mr. 
Irving proved equal to the task of re-establishing the 
poetic drama in London; Hamlet was played for two 
hundred nights in succession, and other plays from the 
same pen have been revived with marked effect. Mr. 
Irving’s reappearance as Mathias and Jingle, we repeat, 
cannot but awaken many memories and suggest many 
reflections. 

It is unnecessary at this time of day to speak of The 
Bells, but a few words may be said of the dramatic 
version of Pickwick now before us. Mr. Albery is not 
the first dramatist who has turned those Posthumous 
Papers to account. The work had scarcely been com- 
pleted when Mr. Moncrieff brought out a loose version 
of it at the Strand Theatre, His task was a com- 
paratively easy one; the members of the Pickwick 
Club, their friends and their foes, were as familiar as 
household words throughout the country, and merely to 
see them on the stage was enough for the play-going 
community. Anything like an artfully-contrived plot 
was not required; indeed, the more closely the book 
was adhered to the better the play was thought. 
For example, while the Strand Pickwick succeeded, a 
piece of better construction, but depending less on the 
original, was produced at another theatre with a most 
unfortunate result. Mr. Albery writes under very dif- 
ferent conditions. The Pickwick Papers, it is true, 
still enjoy unusual popularity, but it must not be for- 
gotten that a mixed audience comprises many persons 
who never read anything except what is forced upon 
their attention, and that the figure of the genial presi- 
dent of the Pickwick Club is not so real to them as it 
was to our fathers. Moreover, far more importance is 
now assigned to the construction of plays than was for- 
merly the case. Evidently aware of all this, Mr. 
Albery bestowed considerable pains upon his ver- 
sion of the novel, and the result, if not wholly 
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satisfactory, at least did credit to his sense of 
dramatic fitness) He has now rearranged his piece 
in order that Mr. Irving may again represent the -ad- 
venturer. He divides it into six short tableaux, in the 
course of which Mr. Jingle is exhibited as the 
stroller, the lover, the financier, the dandy, the swindler, 
and the penitent. Incidents and dialogues are handled 
with a freedom which for a time will deprive Dickens’s 
admirers of their breath, and one of the interpolated 
scenes to be found in the version of 1871—the scene in 
which Mr. Jingle and Job Trotter work upon the 
feelings of Mr. Pickwick—is not injudiciously retained. 

Mr. Irving’s Jingle will go with his Jeremy 
Diddler to prove that in the region of farce or 
farcical comedy he finds a congenial element. 
The performance is diverting in a very high 
degree, though partaking no more of the spirit of 
caricature than the intention of the author requires. 
It abounds in pointedly-delivered lines, in expressive 
by-play, and in touches of the dry humour which Mr. 
Irving has displayed to such excellent effect in other 
characters. Dickens’s Jingle, in fact, seems to have 
stepped from the book on to the stage, whether as 
regards his astounding aplomb in all circumstances, 
the ingenuity with which he fills his pockets and 
wriggles out of awkward positions, and, lastly, his 
penitence for the numerous transgressions of which he 
has been guilty. In the closing scene, represent- 
ing the Fleet prison, Mr. Irving showed some genuine 
pathos, and if it were prolonged for a few 
minutes an appreciable impression might “be pro- 
duced. To dispose an audience to _ seriousness 
after making it laugh throughout five scenes is in 
itself a noteworthy feat—a feat, however, for which we 
had been fully prepared by his Louis XI. This im- 
personation of Jingle, in fine, will tend to increase 
Mr. Irving’s already high reputation, seeing that it 
exhibits versatility of no ordinary kind. 

Mr. Irving reappeared in The Bells and Pickwick on 
Monday night, on the occasion of his benefit. The 
deep silence of the audience during the last act of 
the former piece—a silence which one of the spec- 
tators compared to that of a congregation in a 
Roman Catholic church while High Mass is being cele- 
brated—was in strange contrast with the roars of applause 
which followed the fall of the curtain. Mr. Irving was 
called and recalled, and was pelted with flowers until 
the stage came to present the appearance of a flower- 
garden. After playing Jingle, he came forward and 
delivered a short speech. He politely expressed his 
obligations to the audience, and said that as long as 
his health continued unimpaired he should continue, 
as in the past, to do his best. He might make a 
more formal speech on the last night of the season, but 
he would at once state that at the commencement of 
the forthcoming season Hamlet would be revived. This 
speech was frequently interrupted by applause and 
even friendly assurances from different parts of the 
house. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera, on Saturday last, a large 
audience assembled to witness the revival of Balfe’s 
latest opera, The Knight of the Leopard, Italianised 
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as Il Talismano. It is much to be regretted that the 
opera was not in the first instance produced in its 
original English shape. Balfe wrote his music to an 
English libretto, the work of Mr. Arthur Matthison ; 
and the musical treatment of the subject—suggested 
by the English words—appears in some instances un- 
suitable to the Italian translation written by Signor 
Zaffira. Had Balfe composed an opera to the latter 
libretto, he would probably have given us a totally 
different work from Jl Talismano. The very title 
of the Italian version is misleading and inappro- 
priate. The story of the opera is taken from Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, The Talisman, but it deals 
with the adventures of Sir Kenneth of Scotland, the 
“ Knight of the Leopard,” and no “ talisman ” is intro- 
duced, or even alluded to, throughout the opera. Not 
only Balfe but Mr. Matthison is to be pitied. It is 
sad to see a clever, well-written English libretto 
virtually cast aside, and superseded by an inferior 
Italian production; and it is worthy of notice that in 
Mr. C. L. Kenney’s Life of Balfe, although forty 
pages are devoted to Balfe’s latest opera, the name of 
the English librettist is not once mentioned—an omis- 
sion which does little credit to Mr. Kenney. The 
opera was well performed on Saturday last, and the 
audience—particularly an enthusiastic phalanx in the 
gallery—were liberal in their applause, but it is not likely 
that Jl Talismano will become permanently attractive 
on the Italian stage. It contains a mixture of musical 
styles, and it is evident that Balfe thought the time 
had come when he might try his hand at grand opera, 
and measure his strength with Meyerbeer. His powers 
were not equal to his ambition, and those portions of 
the opera in which he emulates the grandiose style of 
Meyerbeer and the peculiarities of Wagner are the 
least successful. The most agreeable features in the 
work are the flowing melodies which bear the 
stamp of his own individuality. If none of them is 
strikingly original they are all acceptable, and 
afford favourable opportunities to vocalists. The 
* Rose Song” in Act I., and the solo, “A te coll’ 
aure,” sung by Sir Kenneth while keeping watch over 
the English standard, are among the best numbers in 
the opera, and both were well sung by Signor Campa- 
nini. This gentleman has improved both as singer and 
actor since he was heard in London three years back, 
but the unfortunate “ throatiness ” of his voice seriously 
militates against his success. Madame Etelka Gerster 
was successful in the rdle of Edith Plantagenet ; 
although she could not efface the recollection of the 
“creator ” of the character, Madame Christine Nilsson, 
whose striking personal advantages were combined 
with the most exquisite vocalisation. Madame Gerster 
acted with much refinement and no little grace. Her 
voice is of delicate quality, and was often severely 
taxed in contending with the vigorous orchestration, 
but her solo singing was in almost all respects 
admirable, especially in her delivery of the pathetic 
legend of the Ladye Eveline. In the opening air, 
* Placida Notte,” she introduced an E in alt, which 


was silvery and brilliant in quality. She prefaced it 


with an attempt to make a shake on B in alt, and here 
she failed. She made a similar-error of judgment in 
the air “ Nella viva trepidanza,” in the last act. She 
sang the air capitally, and received a well-deserved 
encore. On repeating the melody she attempted to 
introduce a final shake on the upper C sharp, 
but she was not successful in the attempt. She 
has shown such capabilities of improvement, and can 
do so many things well that it would be better 
for her reputation if she would confine herself to 
the towrs de force which are within her powers, 
and ‘refrain from attempting fresh vocal feats 
until she has by private practice acquired the power of 
exeeuting them with certainty. In the duet “Teco il 
serba come un pegno,” she sang brilliantly, but it is 





doubtful whether her voice would bear frequent strains 
like that in the finale of the duet, where she had to 
sing high notes in unison with the powerful chest 
voice of Signor Campanini. She obtained abundant 
and hearty applause, and her impersonation of Edith 
may be counted among her best efforts. Mdlle. Salla 
was an attractive Berengaria, but was unfortunately not 
content with the opportunities afforded by the second 
role, and spoiled the quaint romance “ La Guerra appena 
terminata,” by introducing a bravura finish quite out of 
character with the simplicity of the song. Signor 
Galassi was admirable in the rdle of King Richard 
Coeur de Lion. He looked the part, acted with cha- 
racteristic vigour, and . sang splendidly, both in his solo 
and in the concerted music. Signor del Puente threw 
immense character and energy into his impersonation 
of the evilly-disposed Nectabano, and sang the difficult 
music in good style. The minor characters were well 
represented, and the performance was on the whole 


better than any by which it has been preceded. 


Last night, at the Royal Italian Opera, one of the 
novelties promised in the prospectus of the season was 
produced. The opera was Herr von Flotow’s Alma, 
originally produced at the Italiens, Paris, on the 9th of 
April last. The hero of the story is the Portuguese 
poet Camoéns, and the plot is founded on some adven- 
tures in his romantic career, which have been consider- 
ably modified by the librettists, one of whom was M. 
St. Georges. While at Goa Camoéns purchased a male 
slave, who accompanied him to Lisbon, and helped to 
maintain the poet by performing in the public streets. 
In the opera the man-servant becomes the Baya- 
dére, Alma, whom Camoéns purchases in order 
to save her from outrage. King Sebastian was 
a mere boy when he first made the acquaintance of 
Camoéns, but in the opera King Sebastian is made a 
stalwart monarch, as old as Camoéns himself. These 
changes have been made without securing strength of 
dramatic interest, and Camoéns, who should obviously 
be the chief personage in the drama, is made compara- 
tively insignificant in order that Alma may be exalted. 
The plot is so feeble that it is not worth recital. It 
will be sufficient to say that Camoéns—in a scene which 
strongly recalls the first act of Mignon—purchases 
Alma from her master, takes her to Lisbon, where he is 
obliged to hide himself from his creditors ; wounds his 
disguised king when the latter makes violent love to 
Alma, is arrested for high treason, and owes his deliver- 
ance to Alma, who reveals the name of the poet 


to Sebastian. The dramatic materials of the 
four-act opera would suffice for an operetta 
in one act, and it,was in this shape that 


the present opera originally appeared as L’Esclave 
de Camoéns, at the Paris Opéra Comique, thirty-five 
years back. It was subsequently turned into a three- 
act opera, entitled Indra, which had some success at 
Vienna. Diluted into four acts it has become soupe 
maigre, without body or flavour. Nothing but music 
of surpassing excellence could save such an opera from 
failure, and Herr von Flotow’s music is not of surpassing 
excellence. - It is, in fact, of only decent mediocrity, 
and exhibits none of those bright inspirations which 
illuminated the score of Martha. In the entire work 
there is not a melody which one would care to recall, 
nor is there anything in the orchestration which merits 
special praise. The lively ballet music of the third 
act was not written by Von Flotow, but by 
Signor Vianesi, who has successfully sought to 
impart local colour by the use of Peninsular rhythms, 
which have been almost completely ignored by Herr 
von Flotow. The romance “ Stendea la Notte il negro 
Velo” (felicitously rendered by the English translator, 
“Night all displayed its heavenly dowers”), and the 
romance “ Questa sola augusta meta,” are also valuable 
interpolations, for which, if we are not much mistaken, 
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Signor Vianesi is to be thanked. Whatever may come 
from the pen of the composer of Martha must com- 
mand a respectful reception, but it is to be regretted 
that his latest work should be found unworthy of his 
fame. He had no need to complain of the manner in 
which his opera was produced at Covent Garden. The 
scenery, costumes, and decorations were superb; the 
new incidental ballet was admirably executed by Mdlle. 
Zucchi and -her numerous assistants; the choruses 
were well sung, and—mirabile dictu/—the choristers 
acted like reasonable beings; the mise-en-scéne reflected 
great credit on the ability and taste of Signor Taglia- 
fico; Signor Vianesi conducted with ability and zeal ; 
and the cast was excellent. Without specifying the 
music sung by Mdlle. Albani (Alma), Mdlle. Belocca 
(Zingaretta), M. Capoul (Camoéns), and Signor Cotogni 
(King Sebastian), it will be sufficient to say that these 
artists have seldom shown greater ability. They were 
rewarded with abundance of the vehement applause 
which usually gushes forth on such occasions. Let us 
hope they may not often be required to waste their 
talents on so poor a work as that produced last night. 


The problems suggested to the mind of the playgoer 
by such a dramatic exhibition as that of last night at 
the Olympic are many and sad. Why is it, we find 
ourselves asking, that a manager of Mr. Henry Ne- 
ville’s known intelligence and love of his art allows his 
stage to be disgraced by the production of a play which, 
aiming to interest the lowest class of audience, would, 
by reason of its utter imbecility, be soundly hissed at 
the Victoria or the East London? Why does an ac- 
tress who has a reputation in her own country, and an 
obvious wish to sustain it in ours, choose for her first 
appearance a réle which is offensive where it is not 
ridiculous, and gives her no chance of securing such 
effects as may be within her range? What evil 
genius has prompted -the selection of a company 
each member of which is so curiously unable to catch 
the spirit of the familiar novel whose illustration on 
the stage is here attempted? How did the extraor- 
dinary effort of imbecility and absurdity survive its 
first rehearsal, and how came it to pass that the audience 
was content to mark its sense of the wretched attempt 
by no expression of disapprobation save a hiss or two 
and a hearty laugh? To the last of these questions 
alone is some sort of plausible answer provided in the 
heat of the weather and the sheer surprise aroused by 
the extraordinary nature of the entertainment 
provided — conditions which between them may 
have made the house unable to do what, under 
the circumstances, we really conceive to have 
been its duty, unless indeed the time has 
gone by when miserable performances may be treated 
as though they were an insult to those for whom they 
are provided. We do not indeed think that any words 
could well be too strong for the cruelty of the treat- 
ment bestowed both by dramatist and by actors upon 
Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist in the play here called 
—in deliberate neglect of one of the conditions of the 
story—Nancy Sikes, and it is our opinion that every- 
body concerned in the production ought to be heartily 
ashamed of their share in a work which sets at defiance 
all the principles of dramatic art. 

Nancy Sikes is nothing more nor less than a meaning- 
less string of scenes, which provide an uncompromising 
series of burlesques of the more repulsive episodes of 
Dickens's novel. From beginning to end we are in 
company of a set of thieves and victims, of law-breakers 
and law-administrators who are like nothing on the 
face of the earth. From the Artful Dodger, who in 
Mr. Pateman’s hands becomes a crazy mountebank, to 
Oliver Twist, who is a self-conscious youth with a very 
clean face and very tattered clothes ; from a magistrate 
who seems to have stepped out of a farce down to a 
London crowd which suggests a pantomime rally, the 





score or so of personages named in the bill are wholly 
preposterous and beyond the limits of truth, either to 
nature or to art. These worthies are always fighting and 
swearing, or talking goody-goody claptrap; but whether 
in their virtue or their vice, they are completely beside 
the mark demanded either by faithfulness to the novel- 
ist’s creations or obedience to the requirement of even 
the poorest melodrama. Nancy, who has received 
brevet-rank as Mrs. Sikes, bears no resemblance to the 
half-wild, hysterical, loving, hating woman, whose un-, 
selfish passion alone raises her above the level to which 
she is dragged by her sordid life. The fault here is, per- 
haps, chiefly that of a dramatist who can no more 
explain a character than he can construct an act; but 
it must be confessed that Miss Rose Eytinge, the 
American actress who makes her début here 
in the role, fails to suggest that she has any 
qualifications for it save these provided by a cer- 
tain rough vigour and an occasional touch of hard 
pathos. From every point of view it is unfortunate 
that Miss Eytinge should have asked to be judged by 
such an effort; and it will be kindest to her to defer 
all estimate of her ability until she displays it through 
some happier medium. Mr. Anson labours more 
successfully as Fagin than do most of his coadjutors 
in their different tasks, but he fails to hint at the 
inner vileness of the old thief-maker’s nature, and his 
resemblance to the Jew is at best but superficial. 
No other features of the cast deserve a word of 
comment, since, for the most part, the players do their 
best to emphasize by their demeanour and delivery the 
faults of the clumsily-managed dialogue. From one 
point of view, versions of Dickens, as indeed versions of 
most novelists, rarely deserve much praise; but by the 
side of this unlucky adaptation the worst, and dullest, 
and least symmetrical of them is a really interesting, 
well-constructed, and artistic play. So far as the 
author is concerned, the most creditable thing about 
his work is the modesty which prompts him to with- 
hold his name from the programme ; for the performers, 
the heavy punishment deserved by their sins is wreaked 
upon them in their association with such a production. 


It is scarcely possible that a new play, produced on 
the occasion of a benefit, and prepared in view only of 
a single representation, can have full justice done to it. 
In the first place it is unlikely that full time and care 
will have been bestowed upon rehearsal by artists whose 
time and energies are fully occupied upon other efforts ; 
in the second the friendliness of the occasion seems 
indirectly to diminish the demand for a performance. 
Concerning benefits, as well as concerning the dead, it 
is the custom in some quarters to speak nil nisi bonwm, 
and the course thus followed by the critic has certainly 
the advantages alike of ease and of amiability. 
We shall, however, be paying the best compliment 
to the author of Vivianne, or the Romance of a 
French Marriage, if we consider their work altogether 
apart from the fact that it was presented to an 
audience collected at the Olympic by way of substantial 
compliment to the acting manager, Mr. George 
Coleman. Much was fairly to be expected from any- 
thing attributed, even in part, to the pen of the able 
writer best known as the author of The Member for 
Paris, and other really valuable sketches of different 
phases of French life ; and it is worth while to note in 
detail the causes which led to the disappointment 
provoked by the new play. 

The story of Vivianne is, we believe, to be found in 
one of the magazine tales assigned by report to Mr. 
Grenville Murray. It has plenty of dramatic back- 
bone, and in the hands of a clever playwright should 
be productive of effective situations, and suggestive of 
telling dialogue. But the strong motive and sound in- 
terest are wasted, whether by Mr. George Canninge or 
the author of the Member for Paris, we know not; 
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and the attempt to heighten the play by the intro- 
duction of comic scenes is a signal failure. When, 
moreover, we ought most thoroughly to think and 
feel with the heroine we are allowed to receive a 
shock from her needlessly unwomanly conduct; and 
after the chief situation little skill is shown in keeping 
together the various threads of the story. The motive, 
which is none the less valuable for being old and often 
employed, is supplied by the rivalry of two men for the 
* hand of the heroine. M. de Niel, to whom Malle. de 
Barre is formally betrothed by her parents, is an earnest, 
honest, able young barrister, who has attained the posi- 
tion of Public Prosecutor ; and he loves his fiancée so 
well that when she confesses to him that her heart is 
no longer her own he promises to aid her towards an 
alliance to the man of her choice. Vivianne de Barre 
has impressed him with her romantic energy as she 
denounces mariages de convenance in general and her 
father’s worldliness in particular ; and as an honourable 
suitor who values the lady’s happiness more than his 
own, M. de Niel gives up Vivianne to his unknown 
rival. He is, however, horror-stricken when he finds 
that the object of Vivianne’s romantic attachment is 
a lazy, handsome vagabond, who, upon his own showing, 
has made love to her only for her dowry, and employs 
himself in preaching, from the most sordid motives, 
inflammatory Socialism in which he has no real belief 
whatever. Sixte Marjolain, in fact, is about as un- 
worthy a scamp as ever took the fancy of a flighty 
and imaginative girl who is fond of posing 
as a martyr to the harsh laws of society; and 
De Niel feels it his duty to warn Vivianne of the 
true character of her betrothed. M. de Niel has not 
sufficient tact to perceive that the young lady will 
be certain to love her admirer in precise proportion to 
the amount of persecution which she believes him to 
suffer ; Marjolain, however, has, and a sneering smile is 
his only expression of triumph over his rival, when the 
girl indignantly refuses to believe De Niel’s accusations, 
and furiously upbraids him for what she regards as a 
cowardly attack, prompted by jealousy. The interest 
of this situation, which is reached at the close of the 
second act, atones for the tediousness of the steps by 
which the previous act leads up to it. We have 
forgotten the annoyance eaused by the inane 
absurdities of Messrs. Canninge and Wardroper’s efforts 
to present “swells” of a fashionable type; we have 
forgotten the silly horseplay of a picnic party where 
impossible flirtations are carried on, and “ bad form” of 
every kind is exhibited by young men who are meant 
to be gentlemen and maidens who are meant to be 
ladies. But the pleasant effect of this capital situation 
is soon lost when the curtain draws up for the last 
act, and M. de Niel, now a private soldier helping 
to defend the city against the Communists, is discovered 
conversing pointlessly with various personages of the 
play whom we had fondly believed to be amongst the 
victims of the Socialist riots. Nor do we regain it 
when the heroine, suddenly smiling upon the lover whom 
she rated so harshly in the previous act, turns round 
upon her accepted suitor—now in the lowest depths of 
misery and despair, and dependent for his life upon his 
rival’s protection—and instead of pitying him while 
she tears him from her heart, rebukes him with a high- 
flown lecture upon his enormities. The dramatist 
seems, in fact, quite devoid of tact; and if it be not 
the fault of “the author of the Member for Paris,” 
it is certainly his misfortune that so promising a subject 
should be so spoiled for stage purposes. 

The cast was on Saturday morning fully adequate, so 
far as the chief personages of the drama are concerned ; 
Miss Pateman succeeds by her earnestness in giving 
abundant force to the romantic idealism of the heroine’s 
nature; and she so interests us in the girl’s struggle 
against conventional bondage that she causes us to be 
doubly disappointed when Mdlle. de Barre changes 





into a prosaic and worldly-minded young woman, 
anxious to be amongst the first to desert her unworthy 
lover when he is “down.” This lover is played very 
picturesquely by Mr. H. Kyrle, who very cleverly 
manages to suggest a heartless scoundrel, not devoid of 
attraction for an inexperienced girl. Mr. Vezin, 
though unfortunate in the preachiness of some of the 
speeches allotted to him, is, on the whole, interesting 
and powerful as De Niel. Concerning the rest, it will 
be sufficient to note that Miss Elise Maisey, in a wholly 
preposterous part, is able to prove her possession of 
much freshness and unconventionality of manner ; that 
Mr. W. H. Stephens is good, if somewhat dull as M. 
Guibert, and that Mr. George Canninge makes out of 
a “curled darling of the State,” a gross burlesque of 
Mr. Bancroft. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





N Monday night Mr. H. M. Pitt’s comedy-drama 
company opened an engagement at the Alex- 
andra Theatre, Liverpool, appearing in Ready Money 
Mortiboy and False Shame. On the same evening 
Mr. Frank Emery had his annual benefit at the Prince 
of Wales’s Théatre. One of the features of the pro- 
gramme was The Shaughrawn, so abridged that ,the 
representation occupied only twenty-five minutes. 


. Passing to Manchester, we find that the attraction at 


the Princess’s is Stolen Kisses, played by Mr. Arthur 
Garner’s company; and at the Queen’s The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man. The Strand company during this week 
will still occupy the boards of the Theatre Royal, Bir- 
mingham. Our Club has proved very successful, and 
will be continued until Friday next, when Family Ties 
will be produced, the evening being set apart for the 
benefit of Miss Ada Swanborough. On Monday night 
The Red Rover burlesque was withdrawn to make room 
for the production of Champagne. M. Marius, Miss 
Rachel Sanger, and Miss Lottie Venn were rewarded for 
their exertions by repeated encores and hearty. applause. 
A piece entitled Notice to Quit, written jointly by 
Messrs. George Conquest and Henry Pettitt, was per- 
formed on Monday night at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham. “It is one of those produc- 
tions,” says the Gazette, “which aim at attractive- 
ness by an'‘attempted combination of the highly- 
wrought dramatic with the burlesque comic; from an 
artistic standpoint it need not be criticised. Of the 
characters pourtrayed that of Jacob Yewleaf, a curious 
combination of poet, philosopher, and attorney, is one 
to which attention may be drawn. Mr. Julian Cross 
has made of this part a study that deserves a better 
end. His isa powerful and original conception, but 
he has unfortunately allowed himself to be carried away 
too much by the dominant elements of the piece, and 
the consequence is that although there is much to 
admire in his acting, there is also something to 
regret. Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, H. Aveling, J. B. 
Crauford are also deserving of commendation.” 
Miss Kate Santley is playing in La Marjolaine at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh. “The performance,” 
writes the Scotsman, “ was a success so far as a crowded 
house and the liberal bestowal of applause could make 
it so; but that either the piece itself or the manner in 
which it was rendered could give pleasure was a fact 
that said but little for the good taste of the audience. 
Miss Santley herself, though a clever actress in her own 
peculiar line, relies more on little tricks of gesture and 
dexterous asides than on her vocal power or artistic 
taste in the execution of the music assigned her. In 
her hands the character of Marjolaine certainly took on 
no superfluous refinement. Of most of the other prin- 
cipal performers it may be said that they are fairly 
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efficient burlesque actors—indeed, Mr. Charles Groves 
as the Baron Palamede, Marjolaine’s husband, plays 
with genuine, though rather exaggerated, comic power— 
but their vocalisation is only indifferent. The chorus, 
too, is weak, both in number and vocal quality.” 


Opera bouffe has given place to melodrama at the _ 


Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow. On Monday night, Mr. 
Coleman’s company began a short engagement, appear- 
ing in Katherine Howard. According to the Herald, 
“Miss Maude Brennan, as Katherine, brought out the 
light and playful, as well as the more tragic, features of 
the character. Mr. Coleman’s Ethelwold was in his 
best manner; calm, dignified, and withal powerful. 
Mr. Evelyn Bellew, as the Duke of Sussex, had a rather 
unfortunate part in which to show his quality as an actor, 
but we saw enough of him to believe that he is capable of 
better things than impersonating abrainless coxcomb.” 
Mdlle. Beatrice is at Dundee, Mr. Craven Robertson’s 
company at Portsmouth, the second Pink Dominos 
company at Exeter, the Proof company at Leeds, the 
Our Boys company at Hastings, the Sorcerer company 
at Dublin, Mr. Creamer’s company at the Tyne theatre, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne; Mr, Frank Musgrave’s company 
at Sheffield, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at West Hartlepool, 
and Miss Wallis at Margate. 








IN PARIS. . 


—~roo—— 


HE Théatre Lyrique, which has shifted its quarters 
from the Gaité to the Salle Ventadour, was re- 
opened yesterday week under very favourable auspices. 
Le Capitaine Fracasse, as the piece de résistance is 
called, is in many respects successful. The libretto is 
by M. Catulle Mendés, the music by M. Emile 
Pessard. As may be inferred from its title, the opera 
is an adaptation of M. Théophile Gautier’s deservedly 
well-known novel. The task of the librettist was by 
no means easy. Gautier’s work is rather a string of 
disconnected tableaua than a coherent whole, and the 
peculiarities of his style are not to be preserved in the 
process of adaptation without considerable difficulty. 
These obstacles M. Mendés has not entirely surmounted, 
but it is beyond dispute that in Le Capitaine Fracasse 
he has produced an animated and diverting work. 
The story is so well known that we may at 
once proceed to speak of the music. M. Pessard, 
already known to fame as the composer of La 
Cruche Cassée, brought out at the Théatre Taitbout in 
1875, and of Le Char, recently played at the Opéra- 
Comique, may be said to have advanced his reputation 
by his last effort. The score is generally melodious and 
bright, the morceaux which call for particular praise 
being a violin gavotte for six little pages in the mimic 
play, an air sung by the gipsy Chiquita, a rondo allotted 
to the soubrette, and two duets—one pathetic and the 
other the reverse—in the last act. Im some cases a 
little discord is apparent ; the subject requires that the 
music shall be written in the Louis XIII. style, and 
M. Pessard occasionally yields to the temptation of 
clothing in a German dress the essentially French ideas 
on which the piece is founded. In no case does the 
performance fall short of the claims of the work. The 
Matamore of M. Melchissedec is a triumph from both 
a vocal and a histrionic point of view; Mdlle. Luigini 
is as picturesque and effective a gipsy as could be 
desired ; Mdlle. Gabrielle Moisset, as Isabel, was warmly 
and justly applauded; the soubrette was vivaciously 
impersonated by Mdlle. Vergin; and the pedantic 
Blasius has an excellent representative in a M. Ginet. 
The orchestra, it need hardly be added, discharged its 
duties in a very thorough manner. Altogether, Le 
Capitaine Fracasse seems likely to remain on the bills 
for some time. 





ee 


The Gymnase has just produced a farce in three acts 
by M. Hennequin and M. de Najac—Les Petites Corre- 
spondances. That veracious journal, Le Figaro, is in 
the habit, it may be remembered, of inserting adver- 
tisements in which assignations of a questionable cha- 
racter are made. In the new piece three couples under- 
take in this way to meet each other in the Parc 
Monceau. They are a married lady, a husband, a young 
widow, an old beau, a servant-girl, and an aspiring 
young painter. They appear almost simultaneously on 
the scene, and a good deal of confusion ensues. The 
husband and the married lady are man and wife, and 
each has come in the expectation of finding somebody 
else. Fortunately or unfortunately, they do not recog- 
nise each other. The most amusing scene is in the 
third act. The old beau, believing that the servant, 
who wears a thick veil, is a lady by birth and training, 
follows her home, and, seeing the door open, steps in 
unperceived. Confronted by the lady. of the house, and 
mistaking her for the object of his attention, he 
speaks of their meeting in the Pare. Now it 
so happens that the lady is the wife we have 
referred to; she believes that the old beau is 
her correspondent, and the two are téte-a-téte when the 
husband, having duly kept his appointment, comes in. 
It is only by passing off the old beau as an uncle from 
the South—an expedient which compels him to talk in 
a dialect he is not well acquainted with—-that Madame 
prevents a “scene.” Into the other incidents of the 
play it would be unadvisable to enter. Les Petites 
Correspondances is not marked by much originality. 
In many respects it resembles Les Dominos Roses and 
Bébé, and some details seem to have been derived from 
Le Mari qui Trompe sa Femme, Le Monsieur qui 
suit les Femmes, and Le Mariage de Figaro. More- 
over, the idea of basing a plot upon an imbroglio 
arising from the “ petites correspondances” of the 
Figaro was developed in a piece called Pour Sauver 
Jewne Femme du Monde, brought out at the Palais 
Royal at the end of April, and described in The Theatre 
early in May. That the dénowement is brought about 
in a room with a good many doors need hardly be 
stated, seeing that M. Hennequin is one of the au- 
thors of the piece. On the other hand, Les Petites 
Correspondances, though not calculated to enjoy so 
much popularity as Bébé and Les Dominos Roses, is 
extremely diverting, and will probably attract to the 
Gymnase many of the many foreigners now in Paris. 
M. Saint-Germain is the husband, Mdlle. Legault the 
wife, M. Francis the old beau, Mdlle. Alice Regnault 
the widow, and Mdlle. Giesz the servant. 





IN VIENNA. 


+4 


AST week we took advantage of the closing of the 
theatres for the summer vacation to review the 

work of the Burgtheater during the past season. We 
propose now to deal with thé Stadttheater in a similar 
manner. What strikes one first on glancing through 
the playbills of the Stadttheater during the season 
1877-78 is the vast number of plays produced, and one 
is next struck by the immense preponderance of works 
of French origin. The season opened on the Ist of 
September with a respectable performance of a German 
version of Shakspere’s Midsummer. Night’s Dream, 
which was repeated several times during the first 
month of the season. Then came a German version of 
Signor Cossa’s tragedy Messalina, which has a high 
reputation in Italy, but met with no favour here. A 
German tragedy, the Kénigsmark of Herr Paul Heyse, 
followed, and seemed to indicate that tragedy was to 
figure largely in the year’s repertory. It was, however, 
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but partially successful, and before the month of 
September had come to an end, the management strayed 
into the tempting fields of modern French drama, 
and a German version of M. Sardou’s Dora, which had 
been produced with great success in the season of 
1876-77, was revived, and was followed by a long string 
of translations or adaptations of French plays. M. Pol 
Moreau’s graceful comedy, Nos Alliées, appeared under 
the title Unsere Verbiindeten, and M. Barriére’s Feu 
au Couvent under the name of Fewer in der Mid- 
chenschule. These were followed in rapid succession 
by a number of pieces already familiar to Vienna, such 
as Scribe’s Adrienne Lecouvreur, George Sand’s 
Mauprat, the Dame aua Camélias and the Demi- 
Monde of M. Dumas fils, the Filles de Marbre of 
M. Barriére, the Mariage dOlympe of M. Augier, 
M. Jules Sandeau’s Mdlle. de la Seigliére, the Miss 
Multon of M. Belot, the Miss Susanne of M. Legouvé, 
and the Poudre awx Yeux of M. Labiche. Then the 
management drew largely upon the new productions of 
the current Paris season. La Cigale of Messrs. Meilhac 
and Halévy was produced under the name of Die 
Seiltiinzerin (Rope-dancer); M. Gondinet’s clever 
comedy, Le Club, appeared without change of name; 
M. Hennequin’s farcical comedy Poudre d’escampette 
attained success. under the German title of Durchge- 
brannt, to which we may add Les Petites Marmites of 
Messrs. Delavigne and Normand, the Pierre of Messrs. 
Cormon and Beauplan,and the Demoiselles de Montfer- 
meil of M. Barriére. Long as this list is, it is far from 
being a complete one of the works of French origin pro- 
duced during the past season, The able manager of 
the Stadttheater, Herr Laube, began his campaign last 
September with the hope of being able to rely more 
upon native talent. Before the vacation he had in- 
vited the dramatists and the youth of Germany to com- 
pete for valuable prizes which he offered for original 
plays, comedies, or tragedies. Dramatists of established 
repute held aloof, but a large number of aspirants 
to dramatic fame took part in the contest, which, 
however, produced deplorably paltry results. The 
prize was allotted to a comedy by a Herr Henle, 
entitled Durch die Intendanz, which was a com- 
monplace production, marked by no originality of 
subject or treatment, and which proved a failure 
when produced. The second prize was awarded 
to a piece the production of which was prohibited 
by the authorities on political grounds, the play 
turning upon the rivalry of Austria and Russia in 
the East. It, however, saw the footlights in another 
German town, where it met with no success. Discou- 
raged by these paltry results of his effort to stimulate 
the native drama, Herr Laube returned at once to the 
domain of modern French drama, which he had before 
cultivated with success. The German productions of the 
past season were singularly few; the only one of them 
that seems at all likely to keep the stage being the 
Gréssenwahn of Herr Julius Rosen. Newe Liebe, in 
which Herr Ritter had the advantage of the collaboration 
of M. Alphonse Daudet, the well-known French novelist, 
attained no great success. Herr Laube has assumed 
the management of the Stadttheater for a further period 
of three years, and will open his next season on the Ist 
of September. The departure of his leading comic actor, 
Herr Tewele, to undertake the management of the Carl 
Theater, leaves a blank hard to be filled up; but the 
result may not be altogether injurious, as it may 
render farcical comedy less prominent than it has 
hitherto been at the Stadttheater. We see promise of 
a higher class of work in the announcements alread 

made with regard to next season. Three of Herr Wil- 
brandt’s plays, Chrimhilde, Natalie, and Auf den 
Brettern are to be produced with the author’s accom- 
plished wife in the leading parts. Herr Sigmund 
Schlesinger has written three comedies for next season 
—Der Kopf auf dem Bilde, Im Dienste Seiner 





Excellenz, and Vogelfrei. Amongst other German 
productions of the coming season are promised the 
Marino Falieri of Herr Martin Greif, the Gabriele of 
Herr Biirger, and the Lodoiska of Herr Roger. Nor is 
the French drama to be neglected. Foremost amongst 
the promised adaptations from the French we find Les 
Fourchambault of M. Augier, the Balsamo and the 
Visite de Noce of M. Dumas; and works of Messrs. 
Sardou, Meilhac and Halévy, Hennequin, and Labiche 
also figure in the list. 





IN MUNICH. 


Oe 


HE capital of Bavaria has recently been a centre 

of attraction for the admirers of Wagner and 

the music of the future, owing to the production of 
Siegfried at the Court Theatre, with a splendid 
mise-en-scene and an admirable cast. We need hardly 
remind our readers that Siegfried is the third of the 
series of four musical dramas constituting the Ring des 
Nibelungen, the production of which at the Bayreuth 
festival in the summer of 1876 was regarded by many 
as the most important musical event of the present 
generation. It was, we believe, on condition that the 
whole tetralogy should be produced at the Court Theatre 
of Munich in the coming autumn, that Herr Wagner 
assented to the isolated performances of Siegfried which 
last month drew to this town all the musical 
celebrities of Germany. An acquaintance with the 
development of the myth in the Rheingold and the 
Walkiire is essential to a full understanding of Sieg- 
fried, and considerations of space forbid any attempt 
to give more than an outline of the story of this curi- 
ous drama. Siegfried is the most buoyant and spirited 
of the four dramas, and has more human interest than 
the others. The contrast between the character of the 
fearless, generous, and merry Siegfried and that of Mime, 
the wily old dwarf, to whose care Sieglinde, dying in 
childbirth, had committed her infant son Siegfried, is 
extremely effective. The invincible sword “ Nothung” 
is forged afresh by the fearless Siegfried, and Mime’s 
life becomes forfeit to him, the forging of the 
sword bringing the first act to an end. In the 
second act the treacherous Mime conducts Sieg- 
fried to the entrance of the cave in which 
Fafner guards the famous Rhine-gold and _ the 
ring. Fafner comes out of the cave in the form of 
an enormous dragon, and, being mortally wounded by 
Siegfried, warns him to beware of the dwarf. The 
youth puts his bloodstained hand to his mouth, and the 
taste of the blood gives him a rare understanding of the 
song of birds which counsel him wisely, and it enables 
him to read the thoughts of the dwarf, who, like the 
characters in Mr. Gilbert’s Palace of Truth, unwittingly 
gives utterance to what is passing in his mind, and 
discloses his treacherous schemes against Siegfried’s 
life, whereupon the latter slays him with his sword. 
A bird then tells Siegfried of Briinnhilde, protected 
by fire, and only to be won by a fearless man, 
and the curtain falls as Siegfried declares his fear- 
lessness, and, guided by the bird, starts in search 
of the fair one. In the third act Siegfried arrives 
at the place where Wotan guards with his spear the 
path to Briinnhilde’s rock; he cuts the spear in 
two with his invincible sword, and Wotan flies con- 
founded. Thereupon the scene changes to a mountain 
summit, where Briinnhilde is lying asleep beneath her 
shield. Siegfried comes through the flames, and, waking 
the slumbering maiden, renders the gods powerless for 
ever. He wins the affections of Briinnhilde, who, like 
another Elfinella, joyfully accepts the conditions of 
mortal womanhood for his sake, forgetting Walhalla, 
while he forgets everything for her. Siegfried is not an 
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opera, in the ordinary sense of the word, but a drama 
with a -most elaborate instrumental accompaniment, 
and though it takes five entire hours in performance it 
exercises such a fascination over the audience that 
one observes none of those signs of prostration which 
are but too apparent in the listeners after a perform- 
ance of some of the master’s gloomier productions. 
It abounds in passages of rare power and beauty, 
amongst which we may mention the music of 
the scene in which Siegfried forges the sword, the 
touching accompaniment to the dragon’s death, the 
marvellous descriptive music in the scene where Sieg- 
fried dashes through the flamés to Briimnhilde, and that 
of the concluding love-scene. Siegfried makes very 
heavy demands upon its principal interpreters, both 
from a histrionic and from a vocal point of view, and in 
neither respect were the leading artistes of the Munich 
Court Theatre at all unequal to the task. The title 
part, which was filled by Herr Unger at Bayreuth, was 
here taken by Herr Vogl, who has a tenor voice of great 
power, and who thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
the part, and carried off the chief honours of the occa- 
sion. Herr Schlosser gave a most masterly rendering of 
the difficult réle of Mime, of which he was the original 
representative at Bayreuth. Frau Vogl, though hardly 
equal to Frau Materna, the original Briinnhilde, was 
very satisfactory; and Herr Kindermann, as Fafner, 
and Herr Reichmann, as Wotan, completed a cast which 
was on the whole quite equal to that of the Bayreuth 
festival. The scenic arrangements were superior to 
those of the original production; the dragon, which 
originally excited laughter, was better contrived on this 
occasion, and no irreverent mirth interfered with the 
pathetic effect of the really touching strains which ac- 
company the monster’s death; and the final scene, in 
which the stage is transformed from a lake of fire into 
a pine-grove, where Briimnhilde slumbers under her 
shield, was a masterpiece of scenic mechanism. Three 
performances were given of the work, the third on the 
23rd of June; on each occasion the house was crowded. 





IN AMERICA. 


-——_+oe—_ 


Bagge apg teaches that there is nothing new 

under the sun, not even in the analytical know- 
ledge supplied by dramatic critics. Recently some 
New York papers seem to have attached more im- 
portance to the religious belief of actors and actresses 
than to their fitness or ability to fulfil their professional 
duties. This seems to have been the impression con- 
veyed to the Israelites of this city by the Press 
notices of the recent performances of the Lady of 
Lyons at the Union-square Theatre. Several com- 
munications have been received at the New York 
Mercwry office from distinguished citizens of the Judaic 
faith, charging that the daily papers have sought to 
arouse the prejudices of unthinking people. If proof 
is needed of Mr. Henry Tissington’s popularity as an 
orchestral conductor, it was afforded by a glance at the 
list of volunteer participants at his annual benefit per- 
formances at the Union-square Theatre on the 19th. 
The programme included the third and fourth acts of 
Frou-Frou, with Miss Rose Osborne, Miss Josephine 
Baker, Miss Lulu Jordan, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Frank 
Evans and other favourites in the cast. Mrs. J. H. 
Hackett, assisted by Mrs. Louise Eldridge and John 
Mathews, gave the sleep-walking scene from Macbeth 
in a manner which elicited a very enthusiastic recall. 
People do not seem to weary of the enjoyable eccentri- 
cities of Owr Boys and the popular Lingard trio at the 
Park Theatre. For this reason Owr Boys will continue 
at their present cosy quarters for some time to come. 








In a short time Fritz at the Standard will be heard no 
more, as Mr. J. K. Emmett, his alter ego, will soon 
begin an engagement in Liverpool. His prolonged 
stay in New York has been induced by a succession of 
unexpectedly large houses. For rollicking mirth Fritz 
has no rival. Some disappointment was manifested by 
an enthusiastic throng at Niblo’s on the 17th, when it 
was learned that Miss Maude Granger and Miss Harri- 
son were too ill to play Adrienne and Valentine in A 
Celebrated Case, as previously announced. But as the 
drama proceeded the audience betrayed unusual plea- 
sure in consequence of the clever manner in which Miss 
Emily Baker and Miss Meroe Charles sustained these 
characters. In fact, all the parts were. admirably 
played, and A Celebrated Case may be set down for a 
prosperous run. 

By the last mail we have received San Francisco 
advices to the 18th ult. On the preceding night Mr. 
Jefferson appeared as the tutor in the American version 
of Bébé, the character made so famous in Paris by the 
acting of M. Saint-Germain. The part is scarcely 
worthy of his talents. It is difficult to portray a 
character which has no qualities to distinguish it from 
the rest of mankind but gross venality and mild hypo- 
crisy. Yet what Mr. Jefferson has to do he does with 
his usual art and his rich humour. Apart from an ex- 
cessive maturity which renders necessary a profusion of 
rouge, Mr. Mortimer plays “Baby” with all the spright- 
liness essential to his youth and the knowingness of his 
presumed precocity in vice. Two nights previously 
Richard IIT. was played at the California Theatre as 
well as we ever expect to see it played by a company of 
extremely young amateurs. The Richard was Master 
Louis Levy, announced on the bills as twelve years of 
age, but privately said to be a little less than fourteen. 
Whatever his years may be, his performance, apart from 
necessary shortcomings, was forcible, and sufficiently 
intense to win the respect of the audience. The young 
actor seemed to understand his lines, and was quite 
ready to illustrate them by appropriate action. His 
voice is good and carefully modulated, though passing 
beyond his control in moments of excitement. A trained 
and experienced actor could hardly show more aplomb 
in the presence of an audience. His love-making with 
Lady Anne was not without a certain subtlety. The 
tent scene would have been thought respectable even for 
a much more mature actor, and his fencing in the last 
act showed skill and personal endurance. Most of the 
faults were to be expected, but there were occasional 
errors of pronunciation that savoured of stage tradition, 
and were entirely unpardonable. It is hardly necessary 
to enumerate the humorous points in such a perform- 
ance, where the Henry VI. is slaughtered by an infant, 


a pigmy makes love to a mature woman, and a child 


performs heroic feats of arms. 





IN AUSTRALIA. 


——__+o40— 


HE theatrical attractions at Melbourne during 
May were various. In the first place Mr. and 

Mrs. F. M. Bates concluded an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal. They had appeared in Mr. Lester 
Walleck’s Rosedale, or Shadows and Sunbeams, a 
play which, as the Argus remarks, is without the 
slightest claim to literary merit. As regards the plot, 
a number of incidents and situations appear to have 
been jumbled in a waste-paper basket, and to have 
been drawn out haphazard and made up without any 
arrangement. Mr, and Mrs. Bates also appeared in 
The Red Pocket-book, adapted from the French of 
Messrs. Founier and Meyers. The piece depends for its 
success upon the excellence of the mechanical effects, 
and those introduced at the Royal were excellent. 
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Mr. George Coppin, who for one night played his old 
parts of Mawworm in the Hypocrite and the Mock 
Duke in the Honeymoon, has been severely handled by 
the critics. While his powers as a low comedian are 
acknowledged, exception is taken to the frequency with 
which he overstepped the bounds of conventional 
decorum. Miss Jane Coombs, an American actress, 
appeared with fair success as Camille, Lady Gay Spanker, 
Lady Teazle, and Mabel Renfrew in Pique. _At the 
Academy of Music, the American society play 
Clouds, Mr. Albery’s Two Roses, Cora, and the bur- 
lesque of Robinson Crusoe have been produced, in all 
of which Mrs. G. B. W. Lewis and Mr. Thorne deserve 
especial notice. Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Herndon, who 
came from America, made their début in Melbourne in 
this theatre. Mrs. Herndon appeared as Jane Eyre in 
an adaptation of Charlotte Bronte’s novel, the story of 
which is here mutilated and hacked about until the 
play has become common-place. Mrs. Herndon’s 
physique prevented her conveying the idea of Miss 
Bronte’s heroine. She has a clear enunciation, acted 
naturally, and made the most out of the playwright’s 
Jane Eyre. Mr. Herndon made his debut in the 
Yankee Teamster, and as Solon Shingle proved his 
ability to depict those eccentricities of speech 
and action supposed to be. the leading character- 
istics of a certain section of our American cousins. 
At the Princess’s Theatre, the Stolen Child, or a Mother’s 
Crime, which contains about as many blood and thunder 
episodes as can be possibly crowded into a drama, was 
performed. Mrs. Gladstane played Ruth Greyling, and 
nothing but her histrionic skill could have made the 
characterendurable. Mr. Dorsay Ogden, asthe scoundrel 
of the piece, created a most favourable impression. The 
Soldene Troupe returned to the Prince of Wales Opera 
House, and appeared in Génévieve de Brabant, Chil- 
péric, Giroflé-Girofla, Blue Beard, La Fille de Madame 
Angot, La Belle Poule, and Trial by Jury. In all 
these operas Miss Emily Soldene has achieved success, 
and has been well supported by the remainder of the 
company. On the occasion of her benefit, Miss Soldene 
appeared as Azucena in the second act of Il Trovatore, 
and as Tom Tug in the Waterman. 





EN PASSANT. 





HE Philharmonic Society of Bologna has inscribed the 

name of Madame Patti in their Golden Book. The 

compliment had not been paid to any prima donna since it 
was received by Madame Malibran. 


MapameE Parti was at Her Majesty’s Opera on the first 
night of Carmen, and was so pleased with the work that 
she proposes to add it to her repertory next year. 


Mapame Nitsson left London for Paris, on Wednesday 
morning from the Charing Cross Station, en route to Mont 
d’Or, where she will make a month’s sojourn for the benefit 
of her health. She returns to England in the autumn for 
a provincial tour, under the direction of Mr. Pyatt. The 
London correspondent of the Liverpool Courier says that 
Madame Nilsson is said to have lost £10,000 by the failure 
of an American agent through whom she had invested 
money in some land speculation. 


Mr. Mapteson has found a great prima donna in a 
Mdlle. von Zandt, who is engaged for next spring season 
at Her Majesty’s, and for whom Madame Patti has predicted 
a splendid career should the promise of her youth be 
fulfilled. 


The Times states that opera-goers will be glad to know 
that Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg has entirely recovered from the 











indisposition that for some time deprived the public of her 
services. She goes shortly to Barcelona, but, we under- 


stand, returns to England next season. The loss of a 
young artist so gifted and promising could ill be afforded. 
Mr. Gye has made some acceptable additions to his com- 
pany of recent years, but few more acceptable than this 
young lady. 


Mr. Cuarues Reape has sent a manuscript play to Miss 
Clara Morris for her consideration. 


RecEeNTLY, during a performance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre of Fidelio, Madame Pappenheim’s nose began to 
bleed—perhaps as unfortunate a contretemps as can be 
imagined in such a case. 


Mr. Tooze sat in the dress circle of the Lyceum Theatre 
on Monday evening. When he appeared there was a round 
of applause, and during the entr’actes he was the observed 
of all observers. He comported himself with becoming 
gravity. 

Tue Notes and Queries Society of Liverpool held a meet- 
ing on Monday evening, when Mr. F. H. Hall Caine read 
a paper on “ The Supernatural in Shakspere.” Communi- 
cations were received from Mr. Irving, the Rev. Charles 
Beard, B.A., and from the New Shakspere Society. The 
proceeds will go towards the formation of a Liverpool 
Shaksperean Society. 


THE first anniversary dinner of the Green-Room Club 
was held on Sunday evening, at the Zoological Gardens, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Beaufort. The com- 
pany included Mr. Sothern, Mr. Toole, Mr. James, Mr. 
Neville, Mr. Mattbison, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Duffy, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Warner, Mr. Marks, Mr. Liddell, and Mr. 
Barnes. In all, nearly a hundred members were present. 
There was but one drawback to the enjoyment of the 
evening. The singers were far from efficient. It is under- 
stood, however, that they were engaged by Mr. Sothern. 


Tue London Figaro of last Wednesday contained a com- 
plete list of Mr. Charles Mathews’ dramatic repertory, 
printed froma paper drawn up by himself. 


Last Wednesday evening, during a representation in 
Paris of Les Cloches de Corneville, a wealthy American was 
so delighted with the acting of M. Mangé as Gaspard that 
he threw him a valuable diamond ring. The actor sent it 
back to the donor, asking him whether he intended to make 
such a present, and if so, to give it to him after the perform- 
ance. The American consented, and having requested him 
in due form to accept the ring, carried off the happy 
recipient to supper at Brebant’s. 


To-MORROW evening a novel entertainment will be given 
at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Odell. At 
certain theatrical and artistic clubs it has become customary 
to set apart an evening in the week in which those members 
who are professionally or otherwise qualified to entertain 
as singers or mimics, exert their various talents for the 
edification of their fellow-members and friends. The idea 
has occurred to Mr. Odell of enlisting under his banner all 
those gentlemen who are sufficiently accomplished to enter- 
tain the public, and thus show the Mrs. Grundys of the 
period how men seek amusement at “ those dreadful clubs.” 


Mr. Joun GILBERT says that he will not leave Wallack’s 
Theatre until he leaves the stage ; and that that theatre has 
cleared a profit of $80,000 during the past season. Much 
of this prosperity (so uncommon now-a-days) may safely be 
placed to the credit of the intelligent, artistic, faithful, and 
sturdy acting of Mr. Gilbert, who, despite his years, is one 
of the youngest of the so-called “ old school.” 
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THE respected Old Lady of Wellington-street is again in 
a fix. In her memoir of Mr. Charles Mathews she stated : 
“ Early in the present month Mr. Mathews, accompanied 
by Mr. Denis Coyne and a small company, had paid a visit 
to Bolton and other towns in Lancashire.” Miss Sarah 
Thorne writes :—‘ J was taking him to various towns with 
a full company. Mr. Mathews last year acted ten nights 
with my company, and expressed himself so pleased with 
my management that he made another engagement for a 
nine weeks’ tour in the summer, visiting Bath, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, Reading, and the South of 
England. He received about £1,000 for this tour. He 
acted again with me six weeks'in the autumn and all the 
winter. Last Easter Monday he commenced a fourth tour. 
I had booked towns for him up to November. One day, 
when he was not well, he said it would be a great regret to 
him if, in the event of illness, he had to leave ‘this really 
charming company.’ It is pleasant to have our work recog- 
nised, and I felt disappointed on reading an allusion to his 
latest performances without my name.” 


Tue Literary Congress at Paris, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, appears to have unanimously adopted the two follow- 
ing propositions :—(1) All literary, scientific, and artistic 
works shall be treated in countries other than'those of their 
origin according to the same laws as national works. (2) 
In order to ensure this protection it will be sufficient for 
the author to have observed in the country where the work 
is published for the first time the usual formalities. 


RecentLty Mr. Montague had a benefit in New York. 
Mr. Lingard came on as Mr. Sarony, the little photographer, 
and the audience at once saw who was being caricatured. 
Mr. Sarony himself occupied a box, and when Mr. Lingard 
appeared in his counterfeit presentment, the attention of 
the house was divided between the reality and the imitator. 
There was shout after shout of laughter. Mr. Sarony 
withdrew a little into the box, and his handsome young 
wife was evidently not too well pleased at the travesty of 
her lord. 


CriRcUMSTANCES alter cases—and opinions. Not long 
ago Mr. Robert Buchanan had many gracious things to say 
of Mr. Henry Irving. He spoke of him as “an actor even 
of genius,” as “standing absolutely alone on the London 
boards,” &c. Lately Mr. Irving determined to avail him- 
self of a suggestion made in 1873 to the late Mr. Bateman, 
namely, that the story of the Flying Dutchman should be 
put in a dramatic form ; and Mr. Wills and Mr. Fitzgerald 
agreed to undertake the task. Mr. Buchanan had written 
a play on the same subject, and his annoyance at finding 
himself passed over in favour of so poor a writer as the 
author of Olivia and Charles I. and Jane Shore exhibits 
itself in the reverse of gracious manner in which Light now 
refers to the actor. But could anything like high-minded 
conduct be expected from an individual who has bitten the 
hand that fed him, and who, actuated by an insane thirst 
for notoriety, once went so wide of the truth as to speak of 
the late Mr. Oxenford as having “flooded the stage with 
indecent translations of indecent French plays ” ? 


Mr. Cuartes M. Barras, the author of Zhe Black 
Crook, was a decided genius in some ways, but overweighted 
with a morbid disposition and a hypochondriacal fancy. He 
delighted in imitating in his writings—which were rather 
voluminous—the gloomy phantasies of Edgar A. Poe. He 
was an actor of no small ability, and used to “star” in a 
piece of his own entitled the Hypochondriac, which was a 
wonderful piece of character acting. The Black Crook was 
written by Barras, not as a setting for spectacular display, 
but as something out of the usual run of authorship to 





acquire a distinct standing for itself on account of its merit 
as a literary production. Nevertheless, he accepted the 
burden of his share of the profits, and, as he reserved the 
right of sale for the play outside of New York city, he 
accumulated an immense fortune in a very brief time. 


A Farce called The Orchestra Box has been brought out 
at the Belle-Alliance Theatre, Berlin. The plot reminds 
one strongly of some of the practical jokes of Mr. Sothern. 
After the raising of the curtain a disturbance occurs in one 
of the boxes adjoining the stage. The public, as well as 
the actors, call for silence. A policeman appears to remove 
the intruder, who is haranguing the audience in a jocose 
way. The whole affair then turns out to have been part of 
the performance. On the second evening of the represen- 
tation the policeman on duty, who had never seen the play, 
chanced to be in charge of the house, and hearing the 
vociferous cries and supposing the whole thing to be in 
earnest, valiantly rushed to the box and turned the actors 
out, neck and heels, before the matter could be explained 
to his comprehension. 


Harry CLARK, a young gentleman of the mature age 
of fifteen, has been arrested in New York for conducting a 
theatre without a licence. In company with a number of 
young companions, he fitted up a deserted stable in York- 
ville, and opened a variety performance. He charged five 
cents admission to the parquet and dress circle, and ten 
cents for a private box. Officer Thomas McGuire, of Cap- 
tain Robbins’ staff, obtained free admission of the door- 
keeper, advanced to the footlights, and demanded of Clark, 
who was on the stage, a glimpse of his licence. Clark, 
being unable to comply, was lifted over the footlights and 
escorted to the Eighty-eighth-street police station. No 
other arrests were made, 


M. Octave GASTINEAU, the dramatist, died last week at 
the Corps Législatif, where he resided in his quality of secré- 
taire-rédacteur of the Chamber of Deputies. He was the 
author of Les Souliers de Bal and Perfide comme [ Onde, 
and, in conjunction with M. Clairville, Hrnest and Le Wagon 
des Dames. He shared with M. Bassiact the credit of 
writing Afon Mari est & Versailles, and was to have taken 
part in the work of adapting M. Zola’s Assommoir to the 
stage. He was buried at Sainte-Clotilde. 


Tue thirty-third anniversary festival of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, held last week at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
was entirely successful. Mr. Toole was in the chair, and 
the company included Sir Charles Mills, Sir Andrew Lusk, 
Sir Bruce Seton, Sir George Eliot, Mr. Irving, Mr. Sothern, 
Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Yates, Dr. Russell, Mr. Blanchard, 
the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., Mr. David James, the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, Mr. Terry, Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Forrester, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Righton, Mr. Edmund Smedley, Mr. 
George Loveday, Mr. Delacher, and Mr. Howard Paul. 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Sothern were compelled by their en- 
gagements to leave early. Mr. Toole’s speeches were ex- 
tremely effective in both matter and manner. Mr. Hollings- 
head replied to the toast of the evening. Mr. Yates pro- 
posed “The Drama,” and Mr. Swinburne the health of 
the Chairman. Seldom has there been a more representa- 
tive gathering than that assembled on this occasion. 


Herz is a sad but somewhat romantic story which comes 
from Buda-Pest. A young musician of twenty-three, a 
well-educated, independent gentleman, sang some time ago 
in a concert as an amateur, and the Abbe Liszt persuaded 
him to cultivate his musical talent. The gentleman readily 
consented, not neglecting those of a scientific nature, in 
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which he took an extraordinary interest. But the combined 
labour seemed to be too much for his strength, and a long 
illness succeeded. Recently, feeling stronger, he invited a 
number of his friends to a musical party to his house. 
While taking part in a vocal quartet his voice suddenly 
failed him : he sank on a sofa, and instantly died. Disease 
of the heart caused his death, His name was Louis 
Herbasz. 


Tere is much hubbub on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Somebody had the impudence to call Miss Lotta a 
“‘ dramatic cocktail,” and many papers are as eager to dis- 
cover the author of the saying as some of our London con- 
temporaries were to ascertain the means by which the Globe 
obtained possession of the Anglo- Russian agreement. 
Rumour pointed to Mr. John Brougham as the offender, 
who, however, according to the California Spirit of the 
Times, is Mr, Frank Gassaway, of the San Francisco 
News-Letter. 


Mr. J. R. Puancue is graphically described as an “old 
butterfly—over eighty, and as fresh as a boy.” 


Mr. H. D. Patmer has given his promise to Miss Kate 
Field that Miss Genevieve Ward shall give a performance 
in America in aid of the Shakspere memorial at Stratford- 
on-.\von. 


Mr. J. C. Wiuttamson has delayed his visit to Europe 
on account of the illness of his mother. 


Ir is believed that the works in connection with the 
Opera House on the Embankment will be proceeded with 
without delay. : 


Tue Hornet's Nest will be withdrawn on Saturday next, 
in order that Mr. Sothern, who has had a “ touch” of the 
gout, may have a rest. Before his provincial tour com- 
mences he will revive Dundreary in London, and pay a 
flying visit to America. 

Durine Mr. Irving’s provincial tour, which commences 
early in September, Miss Kate Bateman will reappear at 
the Lyceum Theatre as Leah and Mary Warner. In the 


latter character she will be supported by Mr. Billington as 
George Warner. 


Ir is believed that before long a dramatic version of 
Carmen will be produced in London. 


As we announced many weeks ago, a new theatre is to 
be built in the Savoy, facing the Thames Embankment. 
The manager.will be Mr. D’Oyley Carte, and the- staple 
entertainment comic opera. 


Mr. Emery intends to give a series of farewell perform- 
ances at the Princess’s Theatre before his departure for 
Australia. The last will be on the 3rd August. 


Mr. CuatTerToN has retired from the management of the 
Adelphi Theatre, which is now being undertaken by Mr. 
T. G. Clark and Messrs. Gatti. 


Mop.e. Bearrice, it is understood, will produce The 
Woman of the People and Married or Mated in London. 


Mr. Grorce Conquest is recovering from a rather 
serious illness. 


A son of Mr. “dmund Yates is playing in the country 
under the name of Edmund Smedley. 


Mr. W. Herserr will play Squire Thornhill in the 
country tour of Olivia. 


Mr. Harcourt is about to produce a series of Adelphi 
dramas at the Crystal Palace. 


Mk. Fanseon returns to England this month, accompanied 
by his wife and infant son. 





Mr. Cart Rosa has returned from Hamburgh, but will 
start immediately for some place near the sea-side. 


Mr. Beaumont will accompany Mr. Sothern on his 
provincial tour. 


THE promised production in Paris of Polyeucte will not 
take place until September. In August Mdlle. Krauss will 
take a holiday, and it would scarcely be advisable to bring 
out the piece in July, and alm>st immediately interrupt the 
performances. 


Moutz. Juuiette, the Princesse Negroni of Lwucréce 
Borgia, is ill. 
Tue performances of Le Capitaine Fracasse were inter- 


rupted on Friday by the illness of M. Melchissedec, but 
were resumed on Monday. 


Tue Musical World states that Signor Usiglio is appointed 
conductor at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 


TueE Royal Society of Harmony at Antwerp have erected 
a statue of Mozart in their gardens. 


Two new Italian operas will shortly be produced: Jl Fra- 
tello d’armi, by Signor Parravano, and Bianca Fiora di 
Tolosa, by Signor Pozzetti. 


A NEw opera, Barnabo Visconti, by Signor Franceschini 
di Crema, is in rehearsal at the Dal Verme Theatre of 
Milan. 


Teodora, by Signor Meola, is in preparation at the 
Politeama, Naples. According to the Occhialetto, the friends 
and admirers of the composer have ‘subscribed a fund for 
the expenses of this performance for the pleasure of hearing 
a piece which they know and esteem.” 


Sienor ArpitT1 has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson as 


conductor for his projected series of operatic performances 
in New York. 


Mr. Joun E. Owens has returned from the West, and 
is resting in Baltimore. He proposes taking a company 
through the fall and winter, and then starting in the spring 
of 1879 upon a two-years’ tour of the world. 


Mr. Lester WALLACK will begin an engagement at the 
Brooklyn Park Theatre, on September 20. 


Mr. WILLIE Epovurn has accepted a new play, Alhambra ; 
or, the Pearl of the Palace, written by Dexter Smith. Music 
for the piece has been composed by Mr. Woolson Morse, of 
Boston. Mr. Edouin expects to produce Alhambra before 
many months have elapsed. The character to be assumed 
by him will contain elements of comedy as well as of 
burlesque. 


A version of Bret Harte’s M’liss will be brought out 
by Miss Katie Mayhew at the Grand Opera House, New 
York, next month. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett is ill. 


Mapame MopJeska’s six weeks’ engagement at the New 
York Fifth-avenue Theatre begins on September 30. She 
will open the fall and winter season at Philadelphia. 

A yew Irish play by Mr. Dion Boucicault will be brought 
out at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, in December, with 
the author in the principal réle. 

THE season at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, has come 
toaclose. The theatre will be reopened in September with 
a new play, probably by Mr. Boucicault. 

Tue New York Standard Theatre is to be opened for 
the season of 1878-9 with a new comedy by Mr. Bartley 
Campbell. 

Mr. Jonny McCutiovuen says Miss Marie Prescott is the 
most promising beginner he has ever met. 
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Mr. J. K. Mortimer is not dead, as has been reported. 
Kindly cared for by General Barton, of the California 
Theatre, he is as well as ever. He has enjoyed the pleasure 
of reading~his own obituary notices, and he certainly could 
not have been flattered by them. 


THE party who are going to travel with Diplomacy ' is as 
follows :—Miss Maude Granger, Miss Jeffreys Lewis, Mr. 
Fred Warde, Mr. H. J. Montague, Mr. J. W. Carroll, and 
Mr. J. W. Shannon. 


Mr. Grorce Fawcett Rowe hasjhad a very successful 
season in the New Dominion. 


Mr. R. M. Fretp has purchased Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
Olivia for the Boston Museum. 

THE new play which M. Victorien Sardou is writing for 
the Boston Theatre is nearly completed. It will be pro- 
duced early next season, and its title will be announced 
hereafter. Mr. Eugene Tompkins, who has just returned 
from Paris, was the agent. of the management in this 
matter. 





THE ACTOR'S SOCIAL STATUS. 


OO 


T may, perhaps, be doubted whether any great good 
is or has been directly accomplished by the per- 
petual essays and speeches in the course of which the 
actor and actress are defended from charges, never 
now-a-days made against them, and are exhorted to 
behave themselves decently and in order, so that they 
may eventually be received by society upon equal 
terms. The intention is good, though somewhat 
patronising; but the most valuable result achieved 
is the proof that actors and actresses themselves per- 
ceive that they are likely to be the gainers from a 
modification of the so-called “ Bohemianism” which 
has been the cause of such social misfortunes as 
they have suffered. Like other effective reforms, this 
one must have come from within, and not from with- 
out ; and it is satisfactory that players have recognised 
the fact that the social status of their profession will in 
the long run be influenced chiefly by the social status 
of its followers. The individual must acknowledge his 
duties to society if his art is to win from society the 
full respect which is its due; and it is certain that in 
the long run the esteem in which actors and acting are 
held by the world at large will be chiefly determined 
by the conduct of actors themselves. It was undeniably 
a good sign that the subject should have been men- 
tioned on an occasion such as that of the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner; and should, moreover, have been so 
mentioned as to prove that a rational and not merely 
sentimental view of the subject is tolerated at a 
gathering of this description. The old habit was, of 
course, to complain loudly of the contempt in which 
the play-actor was held so soon as he left the stage, to 
refer to the old story of the “rogue and vagabond,” 
to deprecate the idea that the tragedian is necessarily 
a cruel father, the comedian a public-house loafer, 
the actress an ill-bred and dissolute woman, and to 
rail at the injustice and ungenerosity of the polite 
public towards those who provide it entertainment. 
That the players could themselves do anything to 
remove the stigma resting upon their calling was rarely 
admitted, and was certainly never urged; the burden 
of the story was a complaint, and it was a story that 
had no moral. 

A great contrast to this is “provided in one of 
the speeches given the other day at the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner by a distinguished member of the 
press. After remarking the contrast between the 
treatment of actors now and their treatment at 





the beginning of the century, when in certain 
northern towns they were actually attacked in the 
streets, he pointed out how far this improved state 
of things is due to the actors themselves. He 
urged upon his hearers that a still further improvement 
was yet to be made, and that it rested with his hearers 
to keep up and to advance their social position. “If 
I dare,” he said, “ to give a piece of advice, I would ask 
actors, above all things, to respect themselves, and to 
endeavour to get their calling looked upon, not 
as something eccentric or extraordinary, but as one 
of the recognised professions of life. There is 
nothing more offensive to me than to hear a self- 
sufficient member of society say, ‘I met so and so, 
the actor, at dinner yesterday, and I assure you I found 
him quite a gentlemanly fellow,’ as though he expected 
the actor to put his feet on the table, or insult his host, 
or pick his teeth with his fork. And it is 
inexpressibly disgusting to observe the ridiculous 
manner in which any member of the theatrical 
profession is treated, should he have the mis- 
fortune to make a public appearance in a court of law. 
It is immediately assumed by all present—bench, bar, 
ushers, and public--that he is not a citizen coming 
there to vindicate his legal rights before the tribunals 
which he helps to pay, but that he is a buffoon imported 
for their amusement. Barristers make jokes about him, 
the Bench mumble facetious remarks, and when he takes 
the book in his hand to be sworn the general public in 
the body of the court is as convulsed as though he had 
thrown a somersault or made a face. It is by 
insisting on the private recognition of his profession 
that the actor will advance its prosperity. That very 
much has been done within the last few years I allow, 
that more will be done I am sure, and in that hope I 
leave it entirely in your hands.” This is sound and sen- 
sible advice, and he who gives it deserves the thanks 
of those to whom it is addressed. Yet we cannot quite 
hide from ourselves the pessimist view which the speaker, 
who should assuredly have every facility for testing his 
theories by practice, takes of the player’s present social 
position. It is true that elsewhere he expressed his 
belief that there never was a time when the 
dramatic profession enjoyed a higher social status than 
it does at present; but this only shows how very low 
must have been this social status in days gone by. Are 
people really surprised now-a-days when they find that 
an actor can conduct himself in a drawing-room with 
propriety ? Are members of the profession treated in 
the law-courts after the ridiculous fashion here de- 
scribed? A little exaggeration was, of course, pardon- 
able in an after-dinner speech; it might, perhaps, be 
necessary for effect. But we shall do well to guard 
ourselves against taking aw pied de la lettre the pic- 
ture thus suggested. 

As a matter of fact, the status of the actor, albeit sus- 
ceptible of improvement, is now very good. He has 
taken his place by the side of other artists, and he is 
welcomed by society by reason and not in spite of his 
art. More and more is it becoming the custom to 
give a leaven of intellect to fashionable gatherings ; 
more and more every year is it recognised that the 
art work of the player necessarily makes of him an 
exceptionally interesting companion. It now de- 
pends upon himself how far he will be affected for 
good or for evil by being, in the words of the speaker 
from whom we have already quoted, “a little too much 
courted, and a little over-caressed.” He has his chance © 
now—and it is a chance to which he is obviously 
entitled—of being taken for what his personal merits 
are worth, without being socially ruined by his determi- 
nation to follow what the greatest of Frenchmen 
has called le plus beau, le plus rare, et le plus 
difficile des arts. It is useless to deny that though not 
socially ruined he is still socially injured by the survival 
in some quarters of foolish and unfair prejudice ; but 
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it rests chiefly with him now to fix the period at which 
this lingering prejudice shall become wholly a thing of 
the past. 





THE STROLLING PLAYER. 
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N the current number of Belgravia Mr. Burton 
ft Baker discourses pleasantly of the Strolling Player. 
There is no calling, he says, that exercises so powerful 
a fascination over its votaries as the stage; there is a 
saying in the profession that the man or woman who 
has once brushed against the side-scenes is lost. Nor 
does it require the stage of a fashionable London or 
great provincial theatre to produce such exaltation ; 
the applause of the noisy and ignorant gallery of a 
fifth-rate town, or of a few gaping rustics in some miser- 
able barn, is, in its degree, incense as grateful to the 
country player as the gentle collision of a pair of white 
kid gloves is to his West-end brother. Men and 
women will undergo every hardship—hunger, toil, in- 
sult—for that unsubstantial gratification. The shifts 
and miseries of the stroller’s life have been held up to 
laughter by novelist, dramatist, and caricaturist, from 
the times of Scarron and Hogarth to that of the bur- 
lesque writers of the present day. They are very ludicrous, 
no doubt, but there is an intensely tragic side tothem ; the 
actor feels most keenly the buffets and humiliations of his 
hard fortune. There were strollers in the very earliest 
days of the drama—indeed, it started with strolling, 
for Thespis in his cart was the father of the theatre and 
of strolling at the same time. In this country we hear 
of them long before Elizabeth’s reign, and the old dra- 
matists ridiculed their poverty, their rags, their absurd 
assumptions of great characters, very much in the same 
strain in which Mr. Byron might take up the subject 
in this year of grace 1878. Some roamed the country 
under the protection of noblemen, and thereby escaped 
the Vagrant Act; others evaded the law as best they 
could. Before the establishment of regular theatres, 
plays were performed by the members of guilds, and by 
the servants and retainers of great families; and many 
of these conceived such a liking for the recreation that 
they deserted their trades or their service, and, banding 
themselves into companies, wandered about from town 
to town, playing in inn-yards, or barns, or tents. They 
were not very reputable bodies, depend upon it, and 
doubtless did much to merit the opprobrium they 
received from respectability. But when the great 
dramatists began to write, when regular theatres were 
established and the actor’s art began to be acknowledged 
and respected, the strollers no doubt participated in the 
improvements ; and when the London theatres were 
closed on account of the plague, or during the summer 
months, the inferior players of Blackfriars, the Fortune, 
the Globe, would travel into the country to give the 
rustics a taste of their skill. Some of these itinerants 
have given their experiences to the world; and very 
sad, yet very amusing, some of them are. The earliest 
book of this kind is the life of Colley Cibber’s notorious 
daughter, Charlotte Charke, written by herself, and 
published in 1755. Once she went on a regular course 
of strolling through the West of England. In one place 
she tells us how, after undergoing much misery, she and 
another, on their way to join a company at Tiverton, 
with funds utterly exhausted, are met by a farmer on 
horseback, who, after eyeing them curiously, inquires if 
they are not “ play-actors.” ‘I thought so by the look 
of ye,” he says; “ you’d better get back to where you 
came from, then, for by gum you'll starve here!” 
The poor strollers have not only starvation constantly 
staring them in the face, but the terrors of the law 
hanging over their heads. The cruel Vagrant Act, the 
offspring of puritanism, menaced far more respectable 





companies than any Charlotte Charke belonged to. At 
one town, a lawyer helps to support a poor relation by 
putting the Act into force against the wretched wan- 
derers who travel that way. He issues a warrant for 
their apprehension, throws them into prison, and 
his kinsman procures their release for a con- 
sideration, after which, being mulcted of every 
penny they possess, they are thrust upon the world 
again to starve or steal; but to their credit it 
must be said that we seldom hear of their resorting to 
the latter alternative. There was a humorous side to 
these wanderings, but we find little of it in this narra- 
tive. “I have seen,” an eye-witness says, “‘an emperor 
as drunk as a lord, a queen with one ruffle, Lord Townley 
without shoes, or only apologies for them,” and the 
queen in the Spanish Friar obliged to duck and stoop 
about from side to side to conceal the absence of stock- 
ings, which she had good-naturedly lent to some one else. 
The strolling manager greatly depended upon the 
bespeaks of the country magnates, for he seldom had a 
good house except upon those occasions. The small 
earnings of strolling players, whether they were upon 
shares or salaries, would not have sufficed to keep body 
and soul together, had they not been supplemented by 
the profits of the benefit which was accorded to the 
principals in each town. The benefit was the poor 
stroller’s salvation—and his degradation. Oh, the sup- 
plications and fawnings he had to make, the humilia-~ 
tions he had to undergo, to sell a few pounds’ worth of 
tickets! The haughty monarch of the preceding night 
might be frequently seen panting along a dusty road in 
pursuit of some gentleman on horseback, to solicit the 
purchase of a half-crown ticket. But if he had a wife, 
such solicitations were usually delegated to her, and on 
many a rainy, snowy, frosty day, Lady Macbeth or 
Capulet’s daughter had to trudge from door to door 
delivering the play-bills for the night, and humbly 
begging the patronage of Mrs. Butcher and Mrs. 
Grocer, who would snub or condescend, according to 
their humour, If she had children they always accom- 
panied her, and had a great effect. Yet many a young 
fellow of good birth, educated at a public school, has 
been tempted to cast his lot into such adventures, 
inspired by the belief that his genius would carry him 
one day unto the boards of Drury Lane, and 
be acknowledged by the plaudits of enthusiastic 
thousands. A few like Booth and Quin and 
Garrick realised their dreams, but how many. more 
found their golden apples to be only dust and ashes ? 
The Kembles strolled; so did many other famous 
actors: but none who rose to fame ever tasted the full 
bitterness and degradation of such a life as did 
Edmund Kean. Once, after walking many miles on 
his way to an engagement at Braintree, in Essex, he 
found himself on the Kentish side of the river without 
a copper to pay the ferry. With his whole wardrobe 
tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, slung about his neck, 
he plunged in and swam across the Thames. Then, 
dripping wet as he was, he pursued his journey. 
Without having eaten or drunk, he arrived at the 
theatre just in time to dress for Rolla, which he had to 
play that night; but he fainted away in the middle of 
one of the scenes, and was laid up with ague and fever 
for some time afterwards. Even more sad was a journey 
he made from Birmingham to Swansea, with his 
young wife, just about to become a mother. 
Strolling is now done by companies, sometimes metro- 
politan ones, travelling with what are called specialities, 
and made up of fashionable London actors; and very 
well they are paid for it. Booths are still. to be found 
in country districts, and in a few old tumble-down 
theatres in the north and the midlands might be dis- 
covered the successors of managers Penchard and 
Whitely, who bow and scrape to provincial grandeur 
and humbly solicit its patronage, and play principal 
parts in a style almost as eccentric as theirs. 
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NOTICE. 
THE THEATRE 


WILL SHORTLY APPEAR AS A 


MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 














THE NEW SERIES WILL CONTAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIG PORTRAITS ON AN ELABORATE SCALE. 





Nor tae Least Inrerestina Feature or “Tue Taeatre” in irs New Form witt BE A 


Number or SicNep ARTICLES, COLLECTIVELY HEADED 


THe ROUND TABLE. 





Mr. GILBERT Mr. JOSEPH HATTON Mr. ARTHUR MATTHISON | 








Mr. IRVING Mr. HENRY 8. LEIGH Toe Hon. LEWIS WING- 
Mr. SOTHERN Miss KATE FIELD FIELD 

Mr. TOOLE Mr. HENRY HERSEE Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY 

Mr. FRANK MARSHALL Mr. F. C. BROUGHTON | Mr. FREDERICK HAWKINS 
Mr. J. W. DAVISON Mr. ERNEST BENDALL Any OTHERS 


HAVE ALREADY PROMISED TO CONTRIBUTE. 





The first Number will contain the beginning of a Novelette, entitled 


When Greek Meets Greek; or, a Romance of the Stage. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “Clytie.” 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISHMENTS are now being received at the Office, 
81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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Bitils of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA, 
CO VENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), July 10, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

Mdlle. Cepeda and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
Thursday, July 11, 
SEMIRAMIDE. 
Madame Adelina Patti and M. Maurel. 
Friday next, July 12, 

LOHEN GRIN. 
Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Saturday next, July 13, 
ALMA. 


Madlle. 


Mdlle. Albani and Signor Capoul. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Wednesday, July 10. 
FIDELIO. 

Madame E. Pappenheim and Sig. Bettini. 
Thursday, July 11, 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Malle. Caroline Salla and Sig. Del Puente. 
Friday next, July 12, 

IL TALISMANO, 
Madame Etelka Gerster and Sig. Fancelli. 
Last night of the Season. 
Saturday next, July 13, 
CARMEN. 

Mdlle. Minnie Hauk and Signor Runcio. 
Commencing at 8.15. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET., 








At 8.15, 
THE HORNET’S NEST. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, Conway, 
F. Everill, D. Fisher, jun., De Vere, 
Holland, Crouch, Weathersby, Fielder, 
Rivers; Mesdames Amy Roselle, E. Thorne, 
F. Morelli, J. Roselle, Lucy Buckstone. 

BY THE SEA. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7. 


t 7.30. 
, LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Messrs. Howard Russell, T. P. Haynes, &c.; 
Miss Dolores Drummond. 


At 8.15, 
QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, J. G. 
Shore, Leonard Boyne, Thorne, Davis, and 
Harry Jackson; Misses Marie Litton, M. 
Milton, K. Barry, and Fanny Leslie. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE, 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. and Mrs. 
BaNncrort. 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mrs. Kendal; Misses Le Thiere, B, Henri, 
Ida Hertz, Sophie Young. 








EUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BarEmMan. 
At 8, 

THE BELLS. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Lyons, Archer, 
Pinero, Andrews, Cartwright; Misses 
Pauncefort, Isa Johnson, Claire, &c. 

At 10, 

JINGLE. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Lyons, 
Collette; Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. St. John. 


LYe 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Mr. Henry NEvILtxE, Sole Lessee. 
At 7, 
THE LITTLE VIXENS. 
And DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
At 8, 
NANCY SIKES. 

Rose Eytinge, Misses Lizzie Coote, Edith 
Blande, Lavis, May, Beaumont, Alma 
Stanley; Messrs. C. Searle, R. Pateman, 
C. H. Stephenson, Warren, Bauer, Yarnold, 
Harmond, Forbes Robertson, and G. W. 
Anson. 












OYAL STRAND THEATRE: 
At 7.30, 

OUR BITTEREST FOE. 
Messrs. Cooper, C. Murray, & Miss Telbin. 
At 8.16, 

ENGAGED. 

Mr. George Honey, Messrs. E. Bruce, 
Cooper, Davy; Mesdames Telbin, Cooper, 
J. Stewart, H. Stewart, Louise Hibbert, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE,’ 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyitEy Carrtx. 
At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., M. 
Dwyer, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, A. Bur- 
ville, Jessie Bond, Everard, &c. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 7.45, 
PROOF. 

Mr. Charles Kelly, Messrs. A. Stirling, 
L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
and 8. Emery ; Mrs. Bandmann ; Mesdames 
B. Pateman, A. Stirling, Billington, Hud- 
speth, Rimbault, and L. Moodie. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornz. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Philip Day, 
C. W. Garthorne, Frederick Marshall; 
Mesdames Marie LIllington, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee & mane Mr. Samuel Hayes. 
t 


’ 

THE ROSE OF AUVERGNE. 
Messrs. H. Wynter, C. Phillips, and 
Miss Piemonte. 

At 8.30, 

LE PETIT DUC. 

Misses Alice May, E. Pierson, and V. 
Granville; Messrs. Edward Wingrove, 





Stanley Potter, and J. D. Stoyle. 


‘ 


RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Rose Saker. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
My. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. Shiel Barry, W. J. Hill, 
Lorédan, F. Darrell, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames E. Chambers, Violet Cameron, 
Clara Sidney, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Graham, E. Barrington, 
K. Percival, Delisle, &c. 








OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Har. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, W. 
Terris, Frank Archer, R. Cathcart, Deni- 
son, Norman Forbes, Franks, &c. 


OYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
SCANDAL. 
At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
a Fowler, Duvernay, Abington, and 
ane. 


VHE CANTERBURY.— 
The Sliding Roof is removed nightly, 
making this place of Amusement the 
Coolest in London. Open every evening 
at 7.30. At 8 o’clock, Overture. At 8.15, 
Mr. W. Randall and Miss Emily Randall. 
8.30, Alexandrini, equilibrist. 8.50. Pro- 











fessor Herriott and Little Louie. 9.10, 
Melrose, Richards, and Baker, negro 
delineators. 9.30, “The Snow - Ball” 
Ballet; Mdlles. Ada, Broughton, and 
Powell. 9.45, Dutch Daly. 10 o'clock, 
“Plevna.” 11 o'clock, “ Peace or War,” 
new political musical sketch, a sequel te 
“The Conference.” 11.20, Les Fréres 


Leol, the wonderful trapezists. 


HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdiles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner.” Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 











HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 

Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKson’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s, 6d. Amateur 


| performances attended. 
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@ara Basket. 























Miss ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ON TOUR. 
Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
26, Sackville Street, W. 
M R. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
The Bells and Jingle. 
R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
In the “‘ Hornet’s Nest.” 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. _ 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
ME: J. L. TOOLE: 
Vacation until August 5, 

MB: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
TOUR of ENGLAND, Scotland, 
and Ireland, having extended over Thirty- 
nine consecutive Weeks, Terminated on 
June 22nd, at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle. During the Summer he will visit 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin, returning in time 
to resume Tour in September. All dates 
filled to January of next year. Mr. Sullivan 
is thus compelled to decline (for the present) 
the pressing invitations received from 
managerial friends abroad, to pay return 
visits to the United States, Canada, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. — Savage Club, 
London, June 26th. 
R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
M R. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 








Every Evening. 
ME. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


M R. HENRY FERRAND. 


On Tour. 
Me: 














GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Fittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


b Sasol Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are sani and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting, — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill,.S.W. 





“On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any smount, 
tg to the eupely rouse. All the best New 
Books, English, French, and , immediately 
on axplication, Prospectuses, with Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalegue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, mey also be had, 
free, on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 








“* Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?””— 
Joun BULL. 


price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents. 
I, The FIRST VIOLIN, Book IV., Chaps. 


2, 3, 4. 
If, LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
IIl, PRIMROSE. 

IV. MEROURY’S MESSAGE, 

V. MINISTERS sud MAXIMS, 7. Halifax— 
**In Medio Tatissimus Ibis.” By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F 8 A. 

HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 

OUR OLD ACTORS— RICHARD BUR- 


BADGE. 

The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap. 

JET; HER FAOER, OR HER |FORTUNE. 
By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘ Archie 
Lovell,” &c, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion,) 

*,* Cases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar 
aga be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 
each, 


VI. 
Vil. 


VIIl. 
IX. 





Qe tscellaneous, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


‘6 
LEA &% PERRINS,” 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
gene.ally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ROWLAND’S MAGASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair. 

Price 33, 6d., 7s,, 108. 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s. per bottle, 


’ 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant reath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds. 
Price 28. 9d. per box, Ask any Chemist or Per- 
faumer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established Eighty 


ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. 
Era: mus Wilson, says :—‘‘ Pears is 8 name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
a Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufacture, and the most sgreeable and 
refreshing bel to the skin.” 

Sold by ali Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, London. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artificial 
colouring, delicately and wholescmely perfamed, 
it is Soap in its purest form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, children, or any 
ove with delicate and sensitive skin it is irvaluable, 
&s it ma 
admissible, 














be safely used where no other Soap is 
Tt has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F,.R 8S , Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University. 
Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 





Now Ready, Price 8s. 6d. 
UZMAN THE GOOD: A 
Tragedy. The Secre : a Play; 

and other Poems. *By R. J. Gruman. 
Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 
Publisher im ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Russell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HBADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA, 








Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, 


HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, - 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lycewm Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” ‘‘Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
« Richard III.,” &c. ; 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
, Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 


FOUR EXTRA PAGES will be added to the 
WEST LO iN RESS to meet the increas- 
ing demand for space in its advertising columns. 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 


Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 

Principles, Independent. It is full of Pungent 
Notes; Origi Articles on the Topics of the Day; 
Impartial Dramatic Criticisms; Literary and Art 
Gostip 3 Seder wd Humorous Notes ; a Column for 
the Ladi ashions, &c.; and a Serial Novel. 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 

OFFICES : 


VictoriaPress,117, Praed-st.,Paddington,W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 

enalties, they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
FACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on ee to the Court. 

CHARLES READE 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“ PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with om ge 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 


Neville e: for this Drama.—aA pply 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
he World. _ By its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
otches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 




















_ Disinfecting, 
Liver, and the Kidne 
Breath, and are an e 


ortant organs, 
es). 


1) **In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. “ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remed: 


3/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal, 


for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘‘It is 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 
8, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these im 
ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi 


They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. ® 


riet - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BPITlOMs OF TEE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &e. &c. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Offi 
High Holborn, London, W.C. . 





WYMAN & SONS, 8&1, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended,..oo...ccssseeeseeseerees perdoz., 21/- 
BLUE es DOE BOG cackilisteresisnsccsecedccccsons a 25/- 
PINK “ wery choice Old ......cccceseeseerseeees ob 27/- 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 





PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges, 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS; 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, catire: 5g Aa Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


PRICE 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
, Price 12s. 

LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For July, 1878, price 2s, 6d, 


The Place of Conscience in Evolation. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rector of Islip. 

The History of the International Association. By George Howell. 

Tronclad Field Artillery. By Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 

Masic and Musical Criticism. By Edward Garney. 

What the Sun is made of. By J. Norman Lockyer, 

The Will of Peter the Great. By W. J. Thoms, 

Impressions of Americas. IV. By R. W. Dale. 4 

The Second Advent and the Church Question. By the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith. 

Jews and Judsism: a Rejoinder. By the Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

Protected Princes in India. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart. 

A Modern *‘ Symposium.” W. RB. Greg, the Right Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P., the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Lord Arthyr Russell, M.P. Subject :— 
Is the Popular Judgment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 


Orders ? 
C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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